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doubly excluded from any place in American constitu-
tional development during the Colonial period. It
was excluded in the first place by the fact that the
colonial charters emanated from the King and that
Parliament had nothing to do with them, and in the
second place by the fact that the responsiveness of the
American Colonies to changes in political circum-
stances in England ceased when the migration of the
members of the land-owning classes from England
came to an end towards the close of the seventeenril
ceiitury. The colonists knew that the King was not
absolute, but they did not know that Parliament was
sovereign.

The British Constitution in the form with which we
are now familiar developed in the century that separates
the English Revolution from the premiership of the
younger Pitt. The immediate cause of the Revolution
was the claim of James II that he was above the law.
William in was definitely subject to the law, though
he was given a veto, which he exercised, over new
legislation. But on the executive side the Revolution
left the position of the Crown substantially un-
changed, though developments in Charles H's reign
had already indicated that the King's councillors
would not be tolerated by Parliament unless they
possessed its confidence and that they could prevail
over the King's will when they held it. If in William
IIPs reign the growth of the party system enhanced
the authority of the leading politicians, the fact did
not appear of great importance at a time when the
main issues were international. William's tide to be